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SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S BIRTHPLACE. 


No county in all England can show such a glory- 
roll of famous sons as the brave shire of Devon, 
the pride of the ‘ West countree ;’ and amongst all 
the names which she has written upon the pages 
of history there is not a more notable one than 
that of Sir Walter Raleigh. Even in these dull 
prosaic days, whence chivalry has been driven by 
a thirst for self-aggrandisement, and wealth has 
banished honour, a glamour yet clings around the 
memory of that Devonshire Squire’s son, who was 
at once a dashing soldier and a daring sailor, a 
polished courtier and a bold explorer, a planter of 
colonies and a merchant adventurer, a governor 
of provinces and a country gentleman, a graphic 
historian and a graceful poet. 

It was in a modest unpretentious manor-house 
that the great Englishman first saw the light 
somewhere about 1552. Hayes Barton is now 
a cosy farmstead, presenting probably very much 
the same appearance in this year of grace as it 
did in the sixteenth-century days; standing ia a 
sheltered valley some few miles inland from the 
little watering-place of Budleigh Salterton, and at 
no great distance from the ancient port of Ex- 
mouth. The house is a long low one, with quaint 
gables breaking the level of its thatched roof, 
and a bold two-storied porch standing out in the 
centre of its front. Although ‘restored,’ the 
classic features have been carefully preserved, and 
fancy easily repeoples the old house with phan- 
toms of the past. The ‘Hall,’ now divided into 
two, but with its wide fireplace and its deep 
stone-mullioned windows yet perfect, is as trim as 
when Mistress Katherine, daughter of Sir Philip 
Champernown of Modbury, and widow of Otto 
Gilbert, lord of Compton Castle, ruled there as 
Walter Raleigh the Elder’s third wife. 

The room in which the future hero of the 
family was born is under the west wing gable, 
just at the head of a dark and winding stairway ; 
and from its triple-light window there is a peep 
of rolling upland and great waving elms, and a 
little hollow where a brooklet sings and slides 


amongst the water-flags. A real English home- 
stead, peaceful, and out of reach of the world’s 
worry and racket, it is just the spot where a boy 
would grow up self-reliant, fond of sport, and 
develop a taste for the healthy simple life of 
a country gentleman. One can imagine the 
youngster wandering about these wide-stretching 
meadows, fishing the stream yonder, and hunting 
the game in his father’s woods ; and picture him, 
too, on Sundays and saints’-days going with his 
pious mother along the high-banked lanes to East 
Budleigh, in whose ancient church slept genera- 
tions of his kin. The old family pew yet remains, 
béaring on its age-black panel the date 1537, cut 
in quaint rude figures ; and in the aisle may still 
be seen the slab which covers the grave in which 
rests his father’s first wife. The letters are 
curiously turned upside down, but otherwise the 
inscription reads correctly : 


duo VIV IOHYNNG 
UVIGOH AXY MVILUI 
OAd X° * VA‘ 


In the fine old church at Sidmouth, some six 
miles away, there is a relic, amongst a collection 
of registers and documents, which brings us into 
very close touch with the Walter Raleighs, father 
and son. It is a deed by which the manor of 
Sidmouth leases tithes of fish to ‘Walter Rawlegh 
the elder, Carow Ralegh, and Walter Raleigh the 
younger ;’ and is of great interest not only on 
account of their signatures, but because it shows 
that each spelled the family name differently, in 
that delightfully free-and-easy way which folks 
had in those days of unfettered orthography. 
The father signs himself ‘Ralegh,’ the elder son 
as ‘Caro Rawlegh,’ whilst the future Sir Walter 
writes it ‘Rauleygh’ in this his first known 
autograph. 

That the family was of gentle degree is proved 
by its alliances with the proud and ancient houses 
of the Gilberts, the Carews, and the Champer- 
nownes, as well ,as by the place-names of the 
surrounding manors of ‘Collaton Rawleigh,' 
‘Withycombe Rawleigh,’ and ‘Combe Rawleigh.’ 
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As to the master of Hayes Barton himself, 
little is known, except that he was already a 
Protestant when his son Walter was born, though 
his wife remained a Catholic for some years after. 
Katherine Raleigh visited Agnes Prest in Exeter 
jail and tried to show the error of her faith ; but 
the heretic speedily turned the tables on her 
visitor ; and Mrs Raleigh returning, told that she 
never ‘heard any woman of such simplicity to see 
to, talk so godly and so earnestly, insomuch that 
if God were not with her, she could not speak 
such things,’ Both parents, so their illustrious 
son tells us, lie side by side ‘in Exeter Church.’ 
Through his mother, young Walter Raleigh was 
related to the Gilberts; and at their ancestral 
home of Compton Castle, near Torquay, sperit 
several years with his two half-brother. <A 
notable trio truly, each destined to win fame: 
Adrian Gilbert, organiser of grand schemes for 
colonisation, and dabbler in alchemy; Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, the high-souled navigator, who 
will go down with his ship in a September gale 
off the Azores, bidding his men be not afraid, and 
crying, ‘We are as near heaven by sea as by 
land ;’ Sir Walter Raleigh, the court darling, the 
foe of Spain, the discoverer of new lands over 
seas, who will face the headsman’s axe as fear- 
lessly as ever he fronted foeman’s sword, and die 
calmly like an English gentleman, with but one 
request, ‘Give me heartily your prayers.’ 

At some period in the early life of Walter 
Raleigh, Hayes Barton evidently passed into the 
Duke family, in whose keeping the following 
letter was long preserved : 


Mr Doxe—I wrote to Mr Prideaux to move 
yow touchinge the purchase of a farme sometime 
in my father’s possession. I will most willingly 
_— whatsoever in your conscience you shall 

eeme it worth; and if at any time you shall 
have occasion to use me, yow shall fynd me a 
thankful frind to yow and yours. I am resolved, 
if I cannot entreat yow, to build at Colliton. But 
for the naturall disposition I have to that place, 
being born in that house, I had rather seate 
mysself there than anywhere els. So I take my 
leve readie to countervaille all your courtesies to 
the uttermost of my power. From the Court the 
xxvi of July 1581.—Your very willing frind in 
all shalbe able. W. 


Evidently, in the height of his splendour, Raleigh 
yet felt an affectionate longing for the old home 
of his race, although it would not seem that he 
succeeded in regaining possession of it. 

The Colliton of the letter is probably the 
*Collaton Rawleigh’ before mentioned, where at 
one time his progenitors had property, and which 
still claims to be the place where the first potatoes 
brought to this country were planted by him. 

Lingering in the cool porch, with its two stone 
benches and low archway, as the sun westerns 
fast and throws a golden light across the waving 
woods, through which the evening breeze is 
soughing like the wash of waves upon a distant 
= le beach, pictures of the past come and go, 

azy and indistinct by lapse of time, but with 
traces yet of colours which will never fade. 
Away beyond the crest of those upland meadows, 
ge in front of the house, over which a cloud 
of rooks are wheeling homeward with hoarse 


hundred years ago, a great sea-fight is raging on 
its tossing waters, which is to settle the fate of 
Merrie England, and decide whether the Bible 
or the Inquisition shall rule her people. The 
Invincible Armada, manned by the chivalry of 
Catholic Europe, and blessed by the Pope, is 
being gallantly tackled by the little English 
fleet, and stout west-country ships are clawing 
to windward and pounding away at the stately 
galleons of Spain. It is a battle for the gods, 
where cavaliers of Castile are fairly heutet by 
gentlemen of Devon, and Spanish Dons are at 
a death-grip with English seadogs. The roar 
of those Tudor guns has not even yet ceased 
to echo, and through the mists of centuries 
we can discern much of that glorious battle, 
Medina, with his fleet stretching crescent-wise, 
is pushing onward to join Parma, and then, 
ho! for London town; but Lord Howard of 
Effingham, with Drake, Raleigh, Hawkins, Fro- 
bisher, and a score of other valiant captains, are 
worrying him like a pack of hungry hounds, 
The Spaniards cannot shake them off, and are 
already crying to the saints for help; but the 
only answer is the cheering of English seamen 
and the crashing of round-shot into their great 
galliases ; and ever as the Armada steers on up 
Channel, ships are dashing out from every port 
to join in the fell chase and strike hard for 
Queen and Freedom. So the great fight drifts 
out of sight of the villagers of Budleigh and 
Otterton and many another village round, who 
are gathered on the cliffs; and folks wonder how 
it all will end, until the glad news comes how 
a great gale has blown in the halls of heaven 
and scattered wide the pride of Spain. 

To the son of Hayes Barton belongs, if the 
tale be true, the credit equally with Drake of 
having prevailed upon the Lord High Admiral 
not to lay his vessels alongside the enemy, but 
to harass and hamper him by a running attack. 

Looking out westward from the little window 
of the porch, the dark ridge of Dartmoor standing 
out boldly against the rosy sky recalls Sir Walter 
Raleigh in all the magnificence of his power as 
Lord Warden of the Stannaries, and Vice-admiral 
of Cornwall and Devon, going up, according to 
right ancient custom, to the wind-swept granite 
tors to regulate the proceedings, and administer 
justice in all matters concerned with the tin 
miners and workers of the west. Then the 
picture merges rapidly into a more homely one, 
when, disgraced at court, he retires to his estate 
at Sherborne, and lives with his wife, 
his ‘deerest Besse,’ and their boy Carew. But 
the calm does not last long; and even in this 
ome summer’s evening, with a veritable Lotus 
sland spirit in the hay-scented air, it is easy 
to think how that energetic restless heart would 
weary of quiet country life, and throb wildly 
for new scenes of adventure; and the longing 
send him at last out to the mystic West, the 
land of the dying day. 

And now the sun dipping behind these hills 
which guard Hayes Barton is suggestive of the 
waning of Raleigh’s star. Queen Elizabeth is 
dead, and James Stuart has no love for the 
gallant west-countryman. ‘On my soul, man, 
I have heard but rawly of thee,’ is the elegant 
wr with which—so says tradition—the uncouth 

otchman greeted the polished courtier and 


‘Caw, caw,’ lies the English Channel. Three 
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; on soldier-scholar. His trial at Winchester about | care that I have done, hath slept so little and 

2 of the wretched Cobham and Arabella Stuart busi- | travelled soe much. My frends will not believe 

ible ness will ever be a stain upon the fair escut-| them; and for the rest, I care not. God in 

The cheon of the English Bar; and if ever a hiss| heaven bless you and strengthen your hart.— 

’ of from bystanders was richly merited it was when | Yours, W. Raecu.’ 

lish Popham the Lord Chief-justice called his noble} 443, forebodings were too true ; and when, on 

‘in snd ap the 21st of June, he crept back with the remnant 
It is a melancholy picture to see the once of the fleet into Plymouth, his enemies had been 

bold adventurer and queen’s favourite courtier!) and he was 

ods |] J] spending a dreary twelve years as a prisoner in| ci"J0G3s ‘Stukely, and hurried to London to 

by the Tower, and whiling away the monotonous |}, sacrificed—such was the irony of fate—by his 

hours by writing his famous History of the World, | to please Spain pr which 

though not in the ‘White Tower’ cell, so long | R ‘lech 

sed pointed out as the place in which he was confined. | oye the throne on ia pence Ree a 

rig A breath of freedom comes when he is liberated | ""y)yain did Lady Raleich plead for her great 

to set out for Guiana to discover gold ; but from ushand’s life who, four 

= first to last the demon of ill-luck controlled the | before, had assured the Spanish ambassador that 

expedition ; and little as he foresaw it, the result | all those who have 

of of this second voyage to Guiana was his death-| save him from 

we doom. With a fleet of seven vessels, manned, | Thursday evenin Ontgher the 28th, she bids him 

so he himself wrote, by ‘a company of volunteers | sod & Gs Gite of. 

- who for the most part had neither seen the sea Tower, Sell hanes den for ever with a last brave 

the nor the wars, who, some forty gentlemen excepted, smile.” Then the famous prisoner takes up a pen 

were the very scum of the world, drunkards, | 91.4 writes his farewell verses : 

ae blasphemers, and such others, as their fathers, ape r 

eat brothers, and friends thought it an exceeding that 

up ool gain to be discharged of’—Sir Walter Ah 

ahd aleigh reaches the Orinoco, so ill, that for twenty Who in the dark and silent grave, 

for days he has tasted nothing more solid than a When we have wandered all our ways, 

fits stewed prune. Disasters follow thick; and the Shuts up the story of our days: __ 

nd crushing blow falls when news comes of the bay omd Pee earth, this er" this dust, 

ho defeat of his men before the Spanish settlement 

. of San Thomé, and the death of his son Walter. The sun has gone down now into the broad 

wird The following letter, preserved amongst the| Atlantic, and the shades of evening are darkening 

- Cecil papers at Hatfield, which the poor heart- | the sweet Devonshire landscape ; but the western 


broken knight wrote to Lady Raleigh, throws a | heavens are a blaze of crimsoned purple, and the 


he pathetic light upon the sad picture of this adven- | splendour of the dying day is typical of those last 
of ture : moments of Raleigh’s life, which have left a golden 
ral glory about his memory for all time. 
ut ‘I was loathe to write because I knewe not how| — Let us pause a moment, and look upon a scene 
to comforte you, and God knowes I never knewe | than which no finer or more ennobling has ever 
te what sorrow meant till nowe. All that I can | been played upon the great stage of History. In 
nS say to you is that you must obey the will and | the dull gray hours of early morning, Sir Walter 
yee rovidence of God. . . . Comfort your hart| Raleigh comes out to meet death in the old Palace 
“ deerest Besse) ; I shall sorrow for us bothe Ie} Yard. Sixty-seven stirring adventurous years 
al shall sorrowe the lesse because I have not longe | have left their marks upon him; but he mounts 
to to sorrowe because not longe to live... . The | the scaffold as cheerily as ever he did quarter- 
te Lord blesse and comfort you that you may bear | deck, and stands erect and smiling to take his 
cr !] .I|| patientlye the death of your valiant sonne.—22d | farewell of life. The wild love of freedom flashes 
“ of March (1618), from the Isle of Christophers.— | out in the very first words he utters: ‘I thank 
. Yours, W. RaLecH. | God that He has sent me to die in the light, and 
®, ‘(Postscript )—I protest before the majestee of | not in darkness.’ All his old courtliness shows 
sg God that as Sir Teceate Drake and Sir John | itself as he gently dismisses the friends who 
Hawkins died hart-broken when they failed of | have gathered round him, saying: ‘I have a long i 
at their enterprise, I could willingly doe the like, | journey to go, therefore I must take my leave of 
- did I not contend against sorrowe for your sake | you.’ The fearlessness of his nature asserts itself 
“ in hope to provide somewhat for you and to | as he tosses off his doublet and asks to see the axe 
y comfort and relieve you. If I live to returne,; with: ‘I prithee, let me see it! Dost think that 
| resolve yourselfe that it is the cave for you that | I am afraid of it?’ And the bold faith of the man 
y hath strengthened my harte. My braynes are | shines forth in his answer to the sheriffs question 
8 broken, and I cannot write much. I live yet,|as to which way he will lay himself upon the 
P and I have told you why. Whitney, for whome| block: ‘So the heart be right, it matters not 
! I sold all my plate at Plymouth, and to whom I} which way the head lies.’ 
gave more creditt and countenance than all the! The grim executioner even is touched by his 
. captains of my fleete, ran from me at the Grana- | victim’s fortitude, and weepingly kneels and asks 
of dos, and Woolaston with him. Soe . oe nowe | forgiveness. This done, Sir Walter Raleigh places 
“ but five shipps, and one of those I have sent | himself with his face to the east, prays silently 
ly home my fly-boate, and in her a rable of idle | for a brief space, arftl then gives the fatal signal 
4 rascalls, which I knowe will not spare to wounde by raising his hand. Utterly unnerved, the 


headsman stands irresolute, and the voice which 
has rung out in the crash of battle and sounded 


mee: but I care not. I am sure there is never a 
base slave in the fleete hath taken the paines and 
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clear above the howling gale is heard to cry: 
‘What dost thou fear? Strike, man, strike.’ 
Then the axe is wielded once, twice; but or 
ever the second blow falls, the staunch heart 
has cease:l to beat, and one of the most illustrious 
of Englishmen is no more. 

It is very much the fashion nowadays to cry 
down the worthies of the past, to dwarf their 
virtues, and magnify their faults; nor has Raleigh 
escaped. True, he was not altogether an ad- 
mirable character—was vain, extravagant, over- 
bearing, and ambitious ; but with it all he was 
a brave, hard-working, talented, God-fearing man ; 
and will be ever remembered as one of that band 
of Elizabethan heroes who helped so largely to 
make our country great. 


DUMARESQ’S DAUGHTER. 
CHAPTER XLII,—THE MEETING. 


For the next three days, the same unnatural 
peace of soul possessed Psyche. Sirena and 
Geraldine Maitland, who were constantly in 
attendance, could hardly understand her strange 
unvarying calmness. But Haviland Dumaresgq, 
nearer to her in blood, and liker in fibre, under- 
stood it only too well. Psychologist that he was, 
he knew what it meant : a self annihilated. 

When a soul is dead, it doesn’t complain ; it 
doesn’t grieve ; it doesn’t even despair. It lives 
on with a vague sort of vegetative life; a life 
which stands to the psychical health in the same 
relation as the state of coma stands to the bodily 
functions. That was indeed the sort of life that 
Psyche was now fast falling into. 

On the third morning after the final collapse, 
Sirena received a telegram from her sister, dated 
from Constantine: ‘Sir Austen better, and able 
to travel. We are all coming on together at once. 
We shall reach Algiers by to-night’s train. Come 
in with a carriage from the Orangers to the dépdt 
to meet us.’ 

She showed the telegram in much doubt to 
Dumaresq. How to comport themselves? The 
old man turned it over in his mind for a 
moment. ‘Shall we let her know they ’re coming 
or not?’ he asked, hesitating. ‘Either way, 
Sirena, seems fraught with alternative danger.’ 

‘Let her know,’ Sirena answered with Ameri- 
ean boldness and feminine instinct. ‘Say to her 
Corona and Cyrus are coming. She’ll be anxious 
to know whatever they can tell her. You 
needn’t mention that Sir Austen’s with them.’ 

‘But suppose she should want to go down 
and meet them?’ Haviland Dumuresq suggested. 
The events of the last twelve months had so 
thoroughly unmanned him that that proud spirit 
condescended even, for the first time in life, to 
ask somebody else’s advice about his own move- 
ments. 

‘Let her go,’ Sirena answered after a second’s 
consideration. ‘It’ll do her good, Mr Dumaresq, 
even to move. Anything that sort of takes her 
out of herself is good for her, I opinionate. 
She’ll want to hear what Sir Austen has to say. 
And if she sees him, it’ll satisfy her to learn the 


worst at once. After all, Sir Austen was the 
last man to see him.’ 

‘I can’t bear to tell her, Haviland Dumaresq 
cried, recoiling. ‘ Will you, Sirena?’ 

With a nod Sirena slipped from the room to 
Psyche. She told her the message very gently, 
Psyche, sitting by the open window, where the 
sun shone warm on her face, and the insects 
hummed, and the scent of the great white Japan- 
ese lilies floated in upon the breeze, listened with 
that strange dull calmness still all unbroken, 
‘We'll go to meet them,’ she said simply, folding 
her hands on her lap in Quaker fashion. ‘I can 
bear all now. I can bear anything. Do you 
know, Sirena, I felt almost happy in the warm 
bright sunlight just this minute—happy like a 
lizard—before you came into the room to tell me. 
The light fell upon me till I felt it with my 
face ; and it seemed as if the world were all dead 
to me at once; and my eyes were gone ; and my 
senses were failing: and just the sunlight and 
the breeze and the flowers remained, and the 
noise of insects, and the vayue sense that, after 
all, he wasn’t now so very, very far from me. 
He was farther away, you know, before we knew 
all. And now, I think, he knows all too—and 
perhaps he forgives me.’ 

‘You must rouse yourself,” Sirena cried with 
a face all tears, ‘ Psyche, you must a 
try to rouse yourself. You mustn’t let your life 
just dream itself away and fade out like that. 
For your father’s sake, dear Psyche, you must 
try to rouse yourself.’ 

‘I can’t, Psyche answered, moving her sight- 
less eyes quietly round in the broad sunshine. 
‘I don’t seem to have impulse enough left now 
for anything but this. I like to feel the sun fall 
full upon my eyes. I can feel it hot, oh, so 
hot on my eyeballs. I’m quite resigned, quite 
resigned now, Sirena ; at’ feel somehow that 
if 1 were to try and rouse myself, the pang in 
my heart would come back at once as fierce and 
cruel and painful as ever. It would come like 
a spasm, and cut through and through me.’ 

‘But you’ll go down to meet Cyrus?’ Sirena 
cried with a despairing look. 

‘Oh yes, I’ll go down to meet Corona and 

our brother,’ Psyche answered with a quiet half- 
inaudible sigh. ‘I couldn’t bear not to go down 
and meet them. I want to hear the worst at 
once, Sirena. I think when I’ve heard it, dear, 
itll be all over. And besides, I want to thank 
them both so much for the trouble they’ve 
taken.’ And she kissed her new friend’s hand 
softly and tenderly. 

At six o'clock that night, they were at Algiers 
station ; Haviland Dumaresq and Sirena sup- 
ware and guiding the blind girl’s steps; and 

syche, pale but resolute still, walking firm with 
unfailing feet between them. After all, she was 
still Dumaresq’s daughter. Though eyes and 
nerves might desert her at a pinch, that uncon- 
querable will should never fail to sustain her. 

At ten minutes past six, the train steamed, 
snorting, into the bare station. As it came, 
Psyche’s heart sank slowly within her. She 
knew not why, but a faint fluttering ssed 
her soul. She remembered that fluttering well 
of yore: how strange! how unexpected! She 
had felt it more than once—in her happy time 
—in the old, old days—that summer at Petherton. 
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She hardly knew herself what the fluttering 
foreboded. 

The train pulled up at the platform in front. 
Haviland Dumaresq, too agitated in soul to know 
what he was doing, left Psyche for the moment 
in Sirena’s care, and rushed forward along the 
line in search of Cyrus and Corona. Sirena drew 
Psyche gently along, and stopped at last in front 
of a full carriage, whence two or three people 
were descending deliberately with true African 
laziness among their rugs and bundles. Corona’s 

rave face gazed out at her ruthfully in the 
Edged hind, and Cyrus stood beside her, 
looking very solemn. 

‘Take care, Sir Austen,’ Corona whispered 
under her breath. ‘Perhaps you’d better not 
et out just yet. My sister’s there, and I—I 
te she’s got a friend of hers with her. She’s 
very much agitated. I don’t want you to get 
out too soon and shock her.’ 

‘Shock her?’ Sir Austen answered in genuine 
surprise. ‘Why, what do you mean, Miss Van- 
renen? I’m wasted, I know; but I don’t quite 
understand what there is about my appear- 
ance ’—— 

But Cyrus would permit him to say no more. 
‘Not just now,’ he interposed in an authorita- 
tive voice. ‘We’ll explain by-and-by. Let my 
sister get out first, and then I’ll come myself. 
—Good-evening, Sirena.—Good-evening, Miss Du- 
maresq.’ 

At that name, Sir Austen gave a sudden start 
of astonishment, ‘Miss Dumaresq !’ he repeated 
with extreme incredulity. ‘Not—not Miss Du- 
maresq, Haviland Dumaresq’s daughter ?” 

As he spoke in a voice loud enough to be 
heard outside the carriage, Sirena started back 
with alarm to see Psyche’s face, pale as death 
before, grow suddenly crimson, while a terrible 
thrill passed visibly like a wave through her 
whole body. Corona was pausing on the ste 
now; and Cyrus, with one han ccliieauhes 
in a warning attitude above his shoulder, was 
| to Sir Austen from de- 
scending. ut Sir Austen, undeterred by his 
vain remonstrance, burst wildly to the door with 
incredible strength, for a man just recovered 
from the fierce arnes of fever, and crying aloud 
in his paroxysm, ‘It’s she! It’s Psyche!’ 
rushed frantically out upon the open platform. 

Next moment, to Sirena and Corona’s unspeak- 
able astonishment, Psyche herself, rushing for- 
ward with equal ardour to meet him, lay fainting 
and sobbing in Sir Austen’s arms, in one fierce 
torrent of outpouring emotion. 

For a full minute she lay there still, panting 
hard for breath, and now once more deadly pale 
in the face, with the awful pallor of a broken 
heart—too suddenly relieved from an unbearable 

ressure. Sirena and Corona, taking it all dim] 
in, but not even now understanding to the full 
what it really meant, stood reverently by, endeav- 
ouring to shade them with their screening bodies 
from the prying eyes of the other passengers, and 
too agitated themselves to make any effort at 
calming the agitation of those two weak and 
overwrought lovers. 

At last Haviland Dumaresq, having walked 


Corona noticed, even in that moment of hurry, 
excitement, and surprise, that as soon as his 
eyes fell upon Sir Austen, a strange gleam of joy, 
not unmixed with an expression of incredulous 
astonishment, lighted up the old philosopher’s 
cold and clear-cut features. He advanced, all 
trembling, with outstretched hand. ‘ Why, 
Linnell!’ he cried, in a voice half choked with 
its own delight. ‘You back! You safe! They 
said you were dead! This is wonderful, won- 
derful! They told us it was the other one !’ 
‘What! it isn’t Sir Austen after all, then,’ 
Cyrus cried, half piqued to think he hadu’t really 
been hob-nobbing these last three days with a 
genuine unadulterated English baronet. 

‘No, no,’ Dumaresq answered, still grasping 
the painter’s hand hard in his trembling fingers. 
‘It isn’t Sir Austen at all, thank God; it’s his 
cousin, his cousin !’ 

Linnell turned round, with poor Psyche half 
fainting still, and supported on his arm. ‘Yes, 
he said quietly, with a deep sigh of regret. ‘It 
is Sir Austen—I’m Sir Austen now: my cousin 
lies dead in the desert behind me.’ 

Corona and Sirena stood off, all aghast. Then 
Cyrus’s chance was gone for ever; and Psyche 
would yet be a real My Lady! 

After all, it would be something to talk about 
in Cincinnati: ‘Our friend Lady Linnell, who 
was once Miss Dumaresq.’ And only to think 
they ’d be able to call a real My Lady by her 
given name, Psyche ! 

For if there is any being alive on this oblate 
spheroid of ours who thoroughly appreciates at 
its fullest value the social importance of rank and 
title and ‘our old nobility,’ that being’s home 
is by the setting sun, and his land is surely the 
great western Republic. 

But Psyche only knew that HE had come back 
again. 

(To be continued.) 


THE TOMATO. 


Tomato, the ‘ Love-apple’ of our forefathers, 
has now become one of our most important 
vegetable products. At this season, when the 
annual crop has just been gathered, a short 
sketch of its history and manner of culture may 
be interesting. 

Though almost unknown in this country ten 
ears ago, except to those directly interested in 
orticultural altairs, the plant is not by any 
means a recent introduction, as we find that 
it was first grown in Britain as far back as the 
year 1596. It is a native of Central and South 
America, and was brought to Europe by the 
Spaniards in 1583. Its fruits were used by them 
and the Italians in the composition of sauces and 
salads, being for that purpose dressed with pepper, 
salt, and oil. Though introduced to British gar- 
dens as early as 1596, it seems to have been 
little more than an object of curiosity and orna- 
ment, on account of the unique beauty of its 
fruit, till the beginning of the present century, 
when we learn from the writings of a horticul- 
turist of that time that ‘of late years the tomato 


in vain to the train’s end, without recognising 
anybody, turned back in his quest, and came 
suddenly face to face with the unconscious couple. 


has come into great use for culinary purposes, 
and is become an object of valtivdied for the 


market of the metropolis.’ 
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In connection with the history of the tomato, 
it is interesting to note that its first appearance 
in Britain was made in the year previous to that 
in which the potato—a native also of South 
America, and a member likewise of the Solanum 
family—was introduced ; yet how great is the 
difference in the estimation in which each has 
been held, and their economic value! The 
potato has long been a necessity of life with 
us; while the tomato, though rapidly risjng in 
popelartty and commercial value, is still almost 
unknown to the mass of the people. However, 
during the last decade the luscious fruits of the 
tomato have risen in public estimation to a sur- 
prising extent, and it is now a very important 
item in our national food = The taste 
for it is steadily increasing, and the salesmen in 
our large fruit-markets agree that no garden 
produce meets with so ready sale. 

Tomato-fruits eaten as they are plucked from 
the plants are delightfully cool and pleasing to 
the palate of those who have acquired a taste 
for them, and no other fruit or vegetable is 
capable of being cooked and served in so many 
attractive forms. They may be boiled, fried, 
baked, roasted, stewed, pickled, or preserved, and 
made up into sauces, soups, ketchup, and salads in 
a thousand-and-one ways to tempt the appetite. 
In a recently published book before us there are 
sixteen pages of short recipes for preparing the 
tomato, and these are only the author’s selection 
from the many ways in which it is possible to 
prepare it for the table. 

We have said that the tomato has rapidly 
increased in commercial value during the last 
few years. This will be easily realised if we 
consider the large number of glass structures in 
the country employed in its culture alone. We 
have the authority of an eminent horticulturist 
for the statement that there are at the present 
time no fewer than one million square feet of 
glass structures in Great Britain under which 
tomatoes are grown for market purposes. It 
is of course difficult to arrive at anything like 
an exact knowledge of the total weight of the 
fruits raised in these houses. In the case of 
the supplies which are sent from the Channel 
Islands, whence we get very large quantities all 
the year round, the information on this matter 
is somewhat definite. Last year (1890) eight 
hundred tons of tomatoes of the value of forty 
thousand pounds were shipped from these islands 
to various ports in the kingdom, Of this quan- 
tity, by far the largest part went to London, 
though Liverpool, Glasgow, Hull, and Newcastle 
also received considerable consignments. The 
natives of the Channel Islands have found the 
tomato a splendid source of wealth, of which 
they have not been slow to take advantage. 
They give the greatest care to the production 
of the fruits, selecting the varieties they grow 
with much thought and after many trials. Their 
climate is congenial to the tomato ; but they have 
some heavy drawbacks to contend against. All 
their produce must be shipped off by steamers, 
and consequently it requires to be more carefully 
packed than in the case of consignments for- 
warded by rail. But they have surmounted this 
difficulty, and succeed in packing tomatoes, grapes, 
and other soft fruits so that they arrive at theit 
destination in almost perfect condition. Their 


mode of packing tomatoes, though effective, is 
very simple. They use light yet strong wicker. 
baskets which hold from twenty to thirty pounds 
each. The bottoms, sides, and ends of these 
baskets are covered with large sheets of paper, 
and then the fruits are put carefully in until 
the baskets are nearly full to the rim. One or 
two sheets of strong paper are then placed over 
the top and laced firmly with twine, and the 
basket is ready for shipment. 

The Azores and Canary Islands also send large 
lots to London. From the north of France also 
come considerable quantities, which are nicely 
packed with fancy-coloured paper shavings. This 
manner of packing helps to attract buyers to the 
lots, and enhances their value. 

For one or two seasons, small quantities have 
come from the United States, where the tomato 
is more extensively grown than in any other 
country in the world. The distance, however, is 
| against this trade, as the fruit is of a very perish- 
able nature, 

Foreign and even Channel Island tomatoes, 
however, are never so fine as home-grown pro- 
duce. They lack the perfection of finish, colour, 
flavour, and beauty which makes our home- 
grown fruits so delicious, This is caused by their 
being pulled before they are fully developed in 
size an colour, and the longer time that neces- 
sarily elapses between the acts of plucking and 
consuming, 

Worthing, in Sussex, is the centre of the home 
tomato-growing industry, and a large part of the 
best fruits offered in the London and other central 
markets is raised there. The trade gives em- 
ployment to many hands; and in recent years, 
numerous and valuable greenhouses have been 
erected for the culture of the tomato. 

In other parts round London, in the midland 
and northern parts of England, and in Scotland, 
tomato-growing is rapidly extending, and, as a 
rule, those who have engaged in the occupation 
have found it profitable. 

The tomato in this country is almost entirely 
grown under glass. There are a few attempts 
made each season to raise a crop out of doors ; 
but except in very bright long summers, these 
efforts have been followed with very little success, 
Under glass it is ie a easy to manage, 
very little gardening skill being required to pro- 
duce good crops. The principal rules followed 
by successful growers are—to keep a moderately 
dry atmosphere in the house, to provide good 
ventilation, and to allow the plants very little 
nourishment or moisture until after the fruits are 
well set. The plants being annuals, require to be 
raised from vo every season. The seed is sown 
in March, and the plants are grown in pots or 
boxes in a good strong heat till May, when they 
are planted in the fruiting-beds. As they grow 
up, stout stakes are placed to them. 

The one-stem mode of culture is now generall 
adopted. This is effected by pinching off all 
shoots that are thrown out from the main stem, 
which treatment induces the plants to produce a 
greater number of blossoms, and prevents them 
running too much to foliage. The fruits which 
are most suitable for marketing purposes are of 
Medium size, about a quarter of a pound in 
weight, with smooth clear skin, round form, and 


warm red colour. 
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The varieties of the tomato are now very 
numerous; indeed, no other kind of fruit or 
vegetable exhibits such variableness in the forms 
of its fruit. There are large, round, smooth- 
fruited sorts of a beautiful scarlet colour when 
ripe ; kinds which produce rich golden-coloured 
fruits ; delicious plum and cherry-shaped sorts ; 
currant-like varieties producing desees of small 

retty fruits; and there are kinds which give 
ruits with the soft skin, shape, and colour of 
the peach. 

A representative collection of these varieties 
in healthy vigour, well and skilfully grown, each 
tree with many fine ripe luscious love-apples 
hanging amidst clean fresh foliage, is a grand 
sight. 

SThere can be no doubt of the future import- 
ance of the tomato in this country as an article 
of diet. We believe that soon its only rival in 
the Vegetable Kingdom will be the potato; and 
if horticulturists, by the cross-fertilisation of 
suitable sorts, succeed in raising a variety that 
will be sufficiently hardy to give good cro 
when grown out of doors, the tomato, as in the 
United States, may become as popular with us 
as the potato. 


A NOBLE REVENGE, 
PART IV.—CONCLUSION. 


CapTaIN GRAVENOR had not worked many 
months as an accountant, when one day he was 
hastily summoned to Providence Court ; and for 
the first time within his remembrance, found 
the office empty—no fire in the grate, the money- 
lender’s chair vacant. He was shocked to hear 
that his one friend was no more. The young 
clerk had found Mr Issachar dozing, as he 
imagined ; but in reality he was dead, having 
passed away peacefully in his sleep. 

Sincerely grieved, Gravenor ascended to an 
upper room, where the old Jew lay calm and 
tranquil on his bed. He took the thin wrinkled 
hand in his own. Was it fancy, or did those 
cold fingers indeed clasp his? He thought so, 
Bending over him, he silently thanked the inani- 
mate clay—of the man who had believed in his 
innocence. 

The money-lender had many friends, who were 
also on the spot, taking the arrangement of 
his funeral. Some of these were executors. He 
left a large fortune. There were bequests to 
several hospitals, legacies to friends and to poor 
Jews. To the astonishment of Captain Gravenor, 
a codicil to the will named him as successor to 
the business, bequeathing him mortgages, securi- 
ties, and all the property upon which he had 
lent money—a fortune in themselves. Upon 
examination, the Captain found that not only had 
Issachar advanced large sums on important bonds, 
foreign as well as English, but on jewels and 
ancient plate. There were gold and silver salvers 
and goblets of Benvenuto Cellini. One large 
packet was directed to himself. It consisted 
of deeds ; and in a small case was a magnificent 
opal. On a slip of paper, Issachar had written : 
‘Herein you will find several important papers— 
all forgeries. I knew them to be such when I 


received them—for they will arm you with the 
means of extinguishing the career of the wretch 
who ruined you—Jaques Thorel—at a blow. He 
also brought this fine opal. Whose it really is, 
time will show.’ The date was nearly six months 
previous—soon after Mr Desborough’s seizure. 

Captain Gravenor soon decided how to act. 
He desired Mr Everett, the Jew’s solicitor, and 
whom he retained as his own, to write both to 
Mr Desborough and Thorel, making an appoint- 
ment to meet them on urgent business the fol- 
lowing morning at the bank in Nicholas Lane. 
7 a strange coincidence, it was only the day 
after the banker had searched through the con- 
tents of his strong-room in the presence of the 
detective. To Mr Desborough’s intense relief, he 
had found the property deposited with him to be 
intact, as far as he could judge; but his papers 
had been disturbed ; precise and neat in his busi- 
ness arrangements, he discovered that at once. 

At the appointed hour, both the banker and 
Thorel were awaiting the solicitor, both conclud- 
ing that his visit was connected with the stolen 
opal. Presently, Gravenor and Mr Everett 
arrived, having posted a strong detachment of 
police in plain clothes around the entrance. 

‘Captain Gravenor and Mr Everett,’ announced 
a clerk, opening the door of Mr Desborough’s 
private room. 

A bomb-shell falling in their midst could not 
have caused greater consternation. The banker 
started to his feet; but the usually self-assured 
Thorel staggered to a chair and fell into it. 

Seven months of rest had somewhat restored 
Captain Gravenor to a semblance of his former 
Self. He was less thin; the dark sun-burnt skin 
had disappeared; his eyes were brighter, his 
hair gray ; a dignified bearing taking the place of 
his early debonaire joyous manner. He looked 
taller than ever in his suit of mourning. Enter- 
ing the room a few paces, he stood still, regarding 
the two men before him. Mr Everett turned the 
yas in the lock and placed his back against the 

oor. 

‘George Gravenor! Come back!’ gasped the 
old gentleman. 

Thorel glared at him with a murderous glance, 
but did not speak. 

‘Yes, Mr Desborough,’ replied he, in a serious 
deliberate voice. ‘I have returned to clear my 
honour and claim my wife-—Do you know these 
securities ?’ 

‘Good heavens!’ cried the banker, taking 
them with a shaking hand. ‘Yes; I recognise 
them. But I saw them only yesterday in my 
safe. How did you obtain them ?’ 

‘These are forgeries, upon which yonder in- 
genious villain raised a large sum of money from 
the late Mr Issachar. See! Here is his receipt 
for it, signed—‘Jaques Thorel. He who could 
forge one thing could counterfeit another. It 
was he who forged your cheque to ruin me.’ 

‘It is false—convict !’ cried Thorel, suddenly 
making a dash across the room and seizin 
Gravenor by the throat. But he was no match 
for the Captain, who, after a short scuffle, shook 
him off, then held him by the collar at arm’s- 
length. 

‘Go to yonder*table and write a full confession 
of your guilt, and betraying an innocent man 
through jealousy—to a fate worse than death. 
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Outside the bank there are police to arrest you. 
Write, I say, at once.’ . 

‘Jaques, you are a villain! I am convinced 
you have purloined Lord Harbury’s opal,’ said 
the banker. 

‘Opal—opal !’ exclaimed Captain Gravenor, pro- 
ducing a small box. ‘Can this be it?’ 

‘Gravenor, I curse you!’ hissed Thorel. ‘You 
have stood between me and the woman I loved. 
I am sorry I did not remove you from my path 
by surer means.—Yes, uncle, I did forge your 
ies I confess it, and glory in having given 
him a few years of suffering. 1 wish’—— 

‘Stop!’ said Mr Desborough, horrified. ‘Say 
no more. Write the full confession. I demand 
it.’ 

Thorel took a pen, dipped it in the ink, and, 
with great self-command, wrote a few lines. 

Mr Desborough took the opal, the splendid 
jewel, bright with its hidden fire. ‘A forger, 
a robber.—Jaques Thorel, I disown you. No 

unishment will be too severe for you.—Give 
as up to justice, Gravenor.’ 

‘Will punishment, however severe, restore to 
me the years I have ae me back the com- 
panionship of my wife—the happiness of seeing 
my boy grow up from infancy—will it restore 
my desolated home?—Thorel, you have injured 
me as much as one man can injure another ; but 
it would render me no satisfaction to know you 
were leading a life of hard labour, enduring the 
degrading companionship of the hulks! No. I 
destroy these proofs of your guilt for ever!’ 
said Gravenor, tearing the forged papers, the 
signed acceptances, and casting them on the fire. 
—‘Go!’ he said, pointing to the door. ‘The 
world is open to you—to which will be published 

our odious infamous secret. Let that know- 
edge and your guilty conscience be my revenge. 
—Go, and repent—with a soiled name, a ruined 
reputation, as you gave me.’ 

or the first time in his life, the pale face 
of the wretch crimsoned. He opened his lips, 
as if to + ye ek but no words came. Then, over- 
come with shame, his head sank, and he slouched 
from the room, his self-assurance, his jauntiness, 
gone, destroyed by the coals of fire heaped upon 

18 head, 

‘Captain Gravenor,’ said the banker, graspin 
his hand, while tears coursed down his furrowe 
cheeks, ‘you are a noble, generous man! How 


I have misjudged you !’ 
I try to be a Chris- 


‘Not so, Mr Desborough. 
tian, nothing more.’ 

‘From this moment, the bank shall be that 
of Desborough and Gravenor.—Will you be my 
partner ?” 

‘Yes,’ answered the Captain, clasping his father- 
in-law’s hand. 

Thorel’s confession was published in all the 
leading papers both at home and abroad. Former 
friends flocked around Captain Gravenor with 
their congratulations ; but, though glad to see 
again their once familiar faces, he remembered 
that he had stood alone in his adversity. To one 
man alone he owed gratitude, who had believed 
in him, and saved him. 

His honour is cleared; and if ever perfect 


slowly forgetting the years of trial he had 
endured ; they have left their mark upon him, 
but only to p ther his character, rendering him 
a noble Christian man. 


EXPULSIONS FROM PARLIAMENT. 


A RECENT expulsion from the House of Commons 
recalls a power of Parliament which, although 
nowadays seldom put into force, has in the 
past been often exercised under singular circum- 
stances against members. Many expulsions for 
commercial and other frauds took place in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. After the 
bursting of the South Sea Bubble, several leading 
members who had been identified with it were 
expelled from Parliament. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Aislabie, was one of these. He 
was said to have made a quarter of a million by 
transactions in the stock of the company, contrary 
to his oath of office. Aislabie was expelled with- 
out a division, sent to the Tower, and ordered 
to refund his ill-gotten gains. A similar fate 
befell Sir George Caswell, a wealthy banker of 
the day. On the 23d of January 1721 the Com- 
mons, having ordered their doors to be locked 
and the keys to be laid on the table, summoned 
Sir Robert Chaplin, Bart. ; Sir Theodore Jannsen, 
Bart.; Mr F. Eyles, and Mr Sawbridge, directors 
of the South Sea “ee, to attend in their 
places immediately. General Ross then acquainted 
the House—according to the records of the period 
—that ‘they had already discovered a train 
of the deepest villainy and fraud that ever hell 
contrived to ruin a nation.” It was at once 
agreed nem con. that Sawbridge and Jannsen be 
expelled the House. A few days later, a like 
resolution was agreed to with respect to Chaplin 
and Eyles. In 1723 Lord Barrington, an Irish 
peer, was expelled for promoting, abetting, and 
carrying on a fraudulent undertaking called the 
Harburg Lottery. In 1730 Sir Robert Sutton 
and two other members were dismissed for 
participating in the direction of a shady con- 
cern called ‘The Charitable Corporation.’ One 
member, a Mr Ward, was in 1727 prosecuted by 
the Duchess of Buckingham for forgery. Being 
convicted, he was expelled, and ordered to stand 
in the pillory, where he had his footmen in livery 
to attend him. He is referred to in Pope’s line 
in the Dunciad: ‘As thick as eggs at Ward in 
pillory.’ 

A Mr Asgill was expelled in 1707 for having 
aon a treatise on The Possibility of avoidiny 

eath, The same fate on the same ground had 
previously befallen him in the Irish Parliament. 
Asgill was a solicitor, one of whose clients—the 
Dr Parbon who built the new square of Lin- 
coln’s Inn—bequeathed him a considerable sum 
of money. Barbon had purchased the rotten 
; borough of Bramber—consisting of a single 
,Street—and Asgill availed himself of this pro- 
_perty to secure a seat in the House of Commons, 
and with it the privilege of freedom from arrest. 
| Officers were in waiting to take him when his 
expulsion occurred, but he managed to make his 


happiness existed in this world, it is to be found | escape. Sir Richard Steele, of Tatler fame, was 


in the home of George and Lena Gravenor. 


With | expelled from the House of Commons for hav- 


the love of his wife and boy, the Captain is| ing ‘maliciously insinuated that the Protestant 
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succession in the House of Hanover is in danger 
under Her Majesty’s administration” He was 
expelled by a majority of nearly one hundred 
in a house of four hundred members. Another 
well-known case is that of Sir Robert Walpole. 
The accusation of corruption brought against 
Walpole by the Commissioners of Public 
Accounts was made in December 1711. They 
charged him with having taken two notes of 
hand—one for five hundred guineas, and the 
other for five hundred pounds—while he was 
Secretary of War, for forage contracts in Scotland. 
In consequence of these reports, he was heard in 
his own defence on the 17th of January 1712. 
Ultimately, the House resolved that he had been 
uilty of a high breach of trust, that he should 
a committed to the Tower, and expelled the 
House. Next morning, Walpole surrendered 
himself as a prisoner, and was committed to 
the Tower, where he remained till the proroga- 
tion of Parliament. A new writ having been 
issued for Lynn, he was re-elected; but on a 
petition by Mr Samuel Taylor, the opposing 
candidate, the House declared Walpole incapable 
of sitting in that Parliament. 

Although no power exercised by the House of 
Commons is more undoubted than that of expel- 
ling a member as a punishment for grave offences, 
yet expulsion, whilst it vacates the seat of a 
member and a new writ is immediately issued, 
does not create any disability on the — of the 
offending member to serve again in Parliament. 
John Wilkes was expelled in 1764 for being the 
author of a seditious libel. In the next Parlia- 
ment (1769) he was again expelled for another 
libel. A new writ was ordered for the county 
of Middlesex, which he represented, and he was 
re-elected without a contest, upon which it was 
resolved that ‘having been in this Parliament 
expelled this House, he was and is incapable of 
being elected as a member to serve in this present 
Parliament.’ The election was declared void ; 
but Mr Wilkes was again elected. His election 
was once more declared void, and another writ 
issued. A new expedient was now tried. Mr 
Luttrell, then a member, accepted the Chiltebn 
Hundreds, and stood against Wilkes. Being de- 
feated, he petitioned against the return of his 
opponent. The House resolved that, although a 
majority of the electors had voted for Wilkes, Mr 
Luttrell ought to have been returned, and they 
amended the return accordingly. Against these 
proceedings the electors of Middlesex presented a 
petition without effect, as the House declared 
that Luttrell was duly elected. The whole of 
these proceedings were at the time severely con- 
demned by public opinion, and were proved by 
unanswerable arguments to be illegal. On the 
3d of May 1772 the resolution of the 17th Febru- 
ary 1769 was ordered to be expunged from the 
journals ‘as subversive of the rights of the whole 
body of electors of this kingdom. 

Our readers are already familiar with the more 
recent case of the late Mr Bradlaugh, who, having 
been expelled, or at least rejected, was imme- 
diately returned by the electors of Northampton, 
and no question was raised as to the. validity of 
his return, Expulsion and perpetual disability 
had been part of the punishment inflicted upon 
Mr Arthur Hall in 1580 and on other members. 
During the Long Parliament, incapacity for serv- 


ing in the Parliament then assembled was fre- 
— part of the sentence of expulsion ; but 
these cases and that of Walpole are declared by 
no less an authority than Sir Erskine May to be 
simply examples of an excess of their jurisdiction 
by the Commons. One memorable case of expul- 
sion was that of Lord Cochrane, who, with others, 
was charged with conspiracy in the spreading of 
false reports of the death of Napoleon Bonaparte 
and the defeat of the French in battle, in order 
to affect ye government stocks to his own 
profit. Lord Cochrane was fined one thousand 
pounds, sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment, and ordered to stand in the pillory, then 
situated opposite the Royal Exchange. 

One case of a member fleeing from justice is 
that of James Sadlier, against whom a true Dill 
was found for fraud in July 1856. A warrant 
was issued for his apprehension, but could not 
be served, as he had absconded. A motion was 
made for his expulsion on the ground that he was 
a fugitive from justice; but as this measure was 
considered premature, the House refused at that 
time to interpose. However, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary 1857, reports of the Crown solicitors and 
officers of the constabulary were submitted, show- 
ing the measures which ‘had since been ineffectu- 
ally taken to arrest Sadlier and bring him up for 
trial. He was expelled from the House, as having 
fled from justice. 

Expulsions have been generally resorted to for 
offences which render members unfit for a seat in 
Parliament, and which, if not so punished, would 
bring discredit upon Parliament itself. Members 
o& Parliament have been expelled as being in 
open rebellion, as having been guilty of forgery, 
perjury, frauds, and breach of trust, misappro- 
priation of public money, conspiracy to defraud, 
corruption in the administration of justice or in 
public offices, or in the execution of their duty 
as members of the House, of conduct unbecomin 
the character of an officer and a gentleman, or of 
libels and various other offences committed against 
the House itself. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


‘“Joun Hayes!”’ exclaimed Judge Benton. 
‘What of him? That’s a name I ought to know 
well enough. There wasn’t a better-known man in 
Texas in early days, unless it was old Sam 
Houston himself.’ 

Judge Benton, Doctor Gossett—or Doe. Gos- 
sett as he was familiarly termed—and I had 
been out on an antelope hunt together, and the 
three of us were sitting on our blankets smoking 
and telling stories round a smouldering fire of 
buffalo-chips on Bijou Creek, about fifty miles 
from Denver. It was the Doctor who had men- 
tioned the name of John Hayes, 

‘That’s so,’ assented he emphatically. ‘He 
was a well-known man, and no mistake. John 
Hayes did me a good turn once, and that, too, by 
the mere force of his name, I can tell you.—But 
goon, Judge, and let us hear what they used to 
say of him in Texas, 

‘Only this,’ answered Judge Benton, ‘that in 
those hard times, when our life was one continual 
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struggle against the Mexicans on one side and the 
Comanches on the other, it was reckoned that we 
had no braver man, no harder fighter, and no 
cooler leader of men, than John Hayes. He was 
Our 
Texas rangers knew a man when they saw him, 


} and they all allowed that they had no better 
| man among them than he was. The Comanches 


jumped him once when he was alone on the 
prairie, and he made a running fight of it till 
they shot his horse from under him; but that 
didn’t finish him by a good deal, for on foot he 
managed to get into the rocks he had been 
making for, and there he, single-handed, killed 
seven of them, and escaped. He was a perfect 
terror in a tight place, and could whip his weight 
in wild-cats.—But let us hear how Jack Hayes 
ever helped you. You never told us that you 
had been in Texas.’ 

‘No more I have, answered Doc. Gossett with 
a laugh; ‘but his name and reputation were 
known outside of the Lone Star State. I was 
in California in ’49, and it was there the thing 
happened. You know how, when the great rush 
to the gold-diggings broke out, men just poured 
out of Frisco in streams as fast as they were 
landed from the ships. They packed their 
blankets and their grub on their backs, and 
simply struck out for the mines, with or without 
friends, just as might happen. I was alone, and 
had no particular friends; but I started up 
country along with a crowd who had been on the 
same ship as I, and we camped together just for 
the sake of company. We weren’t partners, you 
understand, or anything like that ; one half of us 
didn’t even know the names of the other half, 
and for that matter there were a good few that 
one didn’t want to know. But I tell you it was 
a wonderful sight to see those crowds of men on 
the march ; and at night their camp-fires along 
me gulches made it Took like an army broke 
oose,’ 

Here Doc. Gossett found that his pipe was 
out. He knocked the ashes out of it against his 
boot-heel and looked across at me. ‘ Will you let 
me have a pipeful of that English tobacco of 
yours, Thompson?’ said he. ‘I’ve a fancy to see 
what it’s like.’ 

‘ Certainly—with pleasure,’ I answered, handing 
him over the pouch. He filled up, and pro- 
ceeded with his story. 

‘ Well, it so fell out that a ruffian called Yankee 
Sullivan was going up to the mines at the same 
time along witha gang of rowdies of his own 
sort. He was a regular low-down shoulder- 
striker, a plug-ugly of the worst description. He 
was hanged afterwards by the Vigilance Com- 
mittee in San Francisco, and richly he deserved 
it. He and two or three more of his gang used to 
think it fun, when they ’d had their suppers, to go 
around to the different camps near by and see if 
they could spot any greenhorns, regular softies, 
you know; and as soon as they’d found one, 
they would simply turn to and say all the low 
mean things they could think of, and get off 
their jokes on him, and insult him, till the poor 
wretch would feel fit to sink into the earth 
with shame. We had heard of their goings-on ; 
but they hadn’t been round to see us, till one 


night they plumped right into our camp and 
made themselves at home. They sat down by 
the fire and looked around, and passed a few 
words with some of our crowd—men, as I told you, 
I’d fought pretty shy of. Presently they spotted 
a couple of Johnny Raws among us, and set to 
work to roast them, and, my word for it, but 
I tell you those poor fellows got it hot. I 
wouldn’t have been talked to like that for all 
the gold in California. I didn’t know what to 
do. I was a bit of a raw hand myself in these 
days, and I thought my turn was bound to come 
next. After a while they got tired of torment- 
ing those two poor craven-spirited wretches, and 
Yankee Sullivan stood up—he was a huge big six- 
foot man—and swung himself round to look for 
another victim. He saw close beside him a little 
dark-eyed man neny sitting there whittling a 
chip with a knife, and watching him. Yankee 
Sullivan brought down his great paw on the 
little man’s shoulder. “ Well, sonny,” said he, 
“and what’s your name 2?” 

‘The little man never started or shrunk away, 
nor even moved, but he just looked up straight 
in his eyes and said in the gentlest voice: 
“My name, sir, is John Hayes.” 


‘Never in all my life did my ed do me so ||" 


much good as to see Yankee Sullivan curl up 
when he heard that. He didn’t seem as if he 
could say “Bo!” to a two-year-old boy. He 
never opened his mouth, but he just walked right 
out of our camp, and the rest of his gang after 
him. You bet they knew who Jack Hayes was, 
and they didn’t want any fuss with him or with 
any one around where he was. His name alone 


was quite enough for them; that cooled them 
off mightily.’ 
‘He did you a good turn that time, sure 


enough,’ said Judge Benton. ‘But for all that, 
a man may have a big name as a fighting man 
and yet not be able always to run a bluff on 
people so easy. Did I ever tell how Slade was 
once backed down by a boy here in Denver ?’ 

‘No,’ answered the Doctor. ‘Fire away,’ 

‘First tell me who Slade was, md I inter- 
jected. I had not been long in the country, and 
was ignorant of many things that were familiar 
to the others as household words. 

‘Slade,’ answered Judge Benton explanatorily, 
‘was a man who was hanged by the Vigilantes in 
Montana a few years back. He killed a terrible 
lot of men. He’s got friends too, still, has Slade, 
who maintain that he never killed a man who didn’t 
need killing badly ; but however that may be, 
he certainly did kill a great many. He was a des- 
perado, and a ey cruel one. He had a spite 
against Jules, the Frenchman, for an old grudge, 
and he bided his time, and just laid for him till 
his chance came, and then he did simply kill him. 
Then, if any one ever dunned him for a debt, he 
used to remind him how he settled matters with 
Jules, and explain that that was his way of 

aying off old scores. One time he was down 

ere in Denver on a visit, and he owed a bill at 
Ensor’s drug store. The principal wanted to collect 
it, but he didn’t quite like the job, and so he sent 
his head-clerk to ask Slade for the money. The 
clerk didn’t like it either ; but he had to do it or 
lose his place ; so he started out, and soon found 
Slade on the street, and presented his bill. Slade 
looked at it, read it, looked up at the clerk, and 
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said roughly: “Did Mr Ensor tell you to give 
me this t me 

“Yes, Mr Slade,” answered the clerk, trembling. 

“Very well,” said Slade, handing it back to him, 
“you can take it right back to your principal, and 
tell him that if he or any other man dares to offer 
me a thing like that again, I'll do for him.” 

‘The clerk was only too pleased to get off so 
cheaply, and he fled back to the store and told 
his story. Mr Ensor was nonplussed. He was 
very far from being a fighting man himself, and 
he began to think Slade’s bill was a hopelessly 
bad debt. But he had in his store a boy of 
seventeen, named Powell, who was learning to be 
a drug-clerk. He heard all that went on, and 
fired up at the idea of a bully like Slade evading 
payment of a just debt just because he had the 
name of being a desperado. He spoke up. “Mr 
Ensor,” said he, “if you’ll give me that bill to 
collect, I’ll see if I can get Mr Slade to fork 


ut. 

‘Ensor looked at him, and thought it a pity to 
send such a youth into the jaws of such an old 
tiver as Slade ; but business is business, and the 
boy was a Western boy, bred up on the frontier. 
He knew what Slade was as well as anybody, and 
understood quite well what he was volunteering 


for. 

“ All right, Powell,” said Mr Ensor. “Try it if 
you like. You can take it to him.” 

‘Powell stepped around to his room and got a 
short bowie-knife that he had there. He took 
this in his right hand, holding it with the blade 
lying flat against the inside of his wrist, under 
the cuff of his sleeve. He took the bill in his 
left hand, found Slade, and presented it to him 
without a word. Slade looked at it, recognised it, 
looked up and caught the burning eyes of 
the boy watching him like a panther ready to 
spring. 
tag you get this from Mr Ensor?” asked 

ade, 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy, clutching the 
handle of the knife hard. 

“Did you hear the message I sent him about 
it?” inquired the desperado, 

“Yes, sir,” answered the boy again, shutting his 
lips the moment the words were out of them, and 
holding his breath for the struggle. “ Now, then, 
it’s my life or his,” he thought, bracing himself 
ready to strike straight at Slade’s heart if he saw 
his hand moving towards his pistol. 

‘But Slade just folded . the bill and put it 
in his pocket. “You can tell Mr Ensor,” said he 
quietly, “that I haven’t got the money about me 
at this moment, but that I’ll call around before 
I leave town and settle it ;” and the man-tiger 
turned on his heel and walked off; and what’s 
more, he sent one of his chums round with the 
cash that afternoon. Curious thing for Slade to 
do, wasn’t it 

‘You can bet Slade knew that boy had come 
repared for a fight after that message,’ said Doe. 
xossett. take it, Slade was no fool, and 
knew he’d be thought a lot worse of if he killed 

a boy—killed him, one may say, for nothing; and 
then, too, he saw that the boy was mighty liable 
to kill him. Probably there were none of his 
own crowd round to spot him, so he just backed 
down. That’s how it must have happened, I 
Should guess, for there aren’t many men alive 


who can say—say it truly, that is—that they ’ve 
bluffed Slade.’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘after all, there is such a thing 
as conscience even in a ruffian like that. Slade 
knew he was doing wrong in threatening to kill 
an innocent person ; and when he met some one 
who dared to defy his threat and stand up for 
the right, the brute courage which, I suppose, 
was all he had, failed him.’ 

My companions were silent a moment; then 
Judge Benton removed his pipe from his mouth 
and observed thoughtfully: ‘You think “’tis 
conscience doth make cowards of us all.” I’ve 
lived now many years in the Far West, and I 
never before heard any one suggest that a man 
like Slade had got such a thing as a conscience. 
Come to think of it, though, I suppose he may 
have had one. Certainly, he broke down when 
he knew he was to be hanged, and a bad con- 
science might partly account for it, for no one 
ever questioned his courage till then.’ 

‘Excuse me, Judge,’ said Doc. Gossett ; ‘but I 
can’t quite follow you there. First of all, I don’t 
think a human tiger like Slade has any more 
conscience than a regular man-eater. He begins 
by killing one man, then another; then he finds 
that he’s got a name as a man-killer, and he has 
to live up to it. He thinks about it all the time, 
and he knows that everybody he meets is think- 
ing about it too, and expects him to goon. He 
knows, too, that every rowdy who is aching to 
make a name for himself as a desperado is con- 
stantly figuring how to kill him, and so be known 
everywhere as “the man that shot Slade.” By 
the time that he’s got to look on all the world 
like that, his conscience, if he ever had any, is 
seared. Perhaps if he could only go off and live 

acefully somewhere else, he might repent ; but 

y the time he’s killed twenty men, his name 
is known all over the United States. He can’t 
give up because of the name he’s got. But I 
don’t believe he really likes it, I’ll admit that. 
All the time he has got an uneasy sense that he’s 
bound to die some day with his boots on, and he 
hates it secretly, as they all do; but that secret 
uneasiness is not conscience, at least not what I 
call conscience.’ 

‘Neither should I call it so,’ answered the 
Judge. ‘1 allow that men of the stamp of Slade 
and Yankee Sullivan do dread the inevitable end 
of their career, though some of them break down 
when it comes, and some do not; but I take it 
that what Mr Thompson meant when he talked 
about Slade’s conscience causing his courage to 
fail him was not the mere dread of dying with 
his boots on. Slade may have seen when he 
looked in the boy’s eyes that the boy meant to 
kill him or be killed, but that never stopped him. 
He didn’t fear being killed in a fight. What I 
suspect he may have felt was a sudden and over- 
powering sense of the odiousness of his tiger-like 
thirst for blood, and a wish, just for a moment, 
that he were young again like the boy before 
him with no one’s life upon his soul. Even a 
man as hard as Slade has his moments of regret, 
when he feels that he would give anything to 
undo it all and to be young and innocent once 
more.’ 

‘That’s what I fneant, said I. ‘I thought a 
feeling like that might have checked him 

‘Maybe so,’ said Doc. Gossett. ‘The only pity 
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is that, if he ever had such feelings, he didn't 
begin to attend to them about ten or fifteen years 
earlier. If he had, he might have come down 

rhaps to live as a peaceable ranchman, out 
ere, say, on Bijou, and there would have been 
about a hundred more people left alive, that’s 
all’ 


‘Yes,’ said the Judge; ‘if a man would only 
hold himself in when first his conscience begins 
to prick him, there would be less work for my 

rofession in this world ; and less for yours too, 
ees for that matter. However, both Slade 
and his victims have gone before a Higher Court 
by this time, and somewhere and somehow justice 
is done at last.’ 


4 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


THE meeting of the British Association at Cardiff 
may be regarded as one of the most successful 
of these annual gatherings in the cause of science. 
The President’s address, which largely dealt with 
the applications of the Spectroscope and Photo- 
graphy to Astronomy, was full of interest. In 
the course of his remarks, Dr Huggins, who 
himself has been the principal worker in these 
branches of astronomy, told his hearers how the 
modern gelatine photographic dry plate had 
rendered possible the portraiture of bodies so 
distant that they are quite invisible; but the 
light having on the chemical surface a cumu- 
lative action, the picturing of the unseen becomes 
possible. 

The International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, which lately met in London, under 
the able presidency of the Prince of Wales, repre- 
sents per we the most important meeting of scien- 
tific men which this century has seen. That this 
must be at once conceded, a glance at the sections 
into which the work of the Congress has been 
necessarily cut, together with the names of the 
——- of those divisions, will at once show. 

hus, we find that Section L, which dealt with 
‘Preventive Medicine,’ was presided over by Sir 
Joseph Fayrer; Section IL, ‘ Bacteriology,’ was 
under the care of Sir Joseph Lister ; ‘Chemistry 
and Physics in Relation to Hygiene,’ in the able 
hands of Sir Henry Roscoe; and so on. The 
amount of work performed by the various sec- 
tions was enormous, as any one might judge from 
the condensed reports, which covered for the time 
several columns of the daily newspapers. It 
embraced, indeed, every matter which could in 
the most remote manner be associated with the 

uestion of Health, from food and air for the 
living to the best mode of sepulture for the dead. 
It is a matter for regret that none of the party 
politicians who, as ministers of the Crown, are 
ra to have several of the subjects dealt 
with by the Congress under their especial care, 
thought fit to attend the opening of this import- 
ant Congress, 

Ata recent meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, an interesting discussion 
took place relative to the advantages gained from 
adding small quantities of aluminium to steel 
ingots. It was stated that for open hearth steel 
containing less than ‘05 per cent. of carbon, from 
five to ten ounces of aluminium per ton of steel 


is sufficient; but that Bessemer steel requires 
about thirty per cent. more aluminium to 
secure the same results. It was also said 
that the action of aluminium is about twenty 
times as powerful as that of silicon. This action 
is believed to be as follows: the blowholes in the 
steel ingot are due to occluded carbonic oxide 
gas, and it is proved by experiment that alu- 
minium has the power of reducing that gas, In 
one experiment where a large quantity of car. 
bonic oxide was blown through a crucible of 
molten steel containing aluminium, the carbon 
in the steel was increased by thirty-five per cent. 
owing to the reduction of the gas. 

Mr Francis Galton describes in Nature an 
unusual meteorological occurrence which had been 
reported to him by a friend in Shropshire. On 
a calm day, when there did not appear to be a 
breath of wind, the hay in a certain field suddenly 
acquired a rotary movement, and before man 
minutes had elapsed, formed a column which 
seemed to connect the earth with the sky. The 
height of this column may be gauged when it is 
mentioned that after the phenomenon had sub- 
sided the hay continued to fall in patches for a 
period of four hours. 


Further boring operations at Dover, where coal |[ 


was discovered some months ago, give satisfac- 
tory results. Six seams of coal have already 
been pierced, and these average in thickness 
about eighteen inches. It is believed that when 
a greater depth is attained the mineral will 
present itself in far thicker beds, and this theory 
is to be tested by continuing the boring before 
it is definitely decided whether a shaft shall be 
sunk at the spot. 

The City of London is at last making active 
een for the installation of the electric 
ight within its somewhat limited area, for the 
City proper only covers one 7. i mile of sur- 
face. But within these limits there are no fewer 
than fifty-six miles of streets, comprising noble 
thoroughfares and narrow lanes. All these are 
to be illuminated by electricity, for the carryin 
out of which work the City has been divided, 
like ancient Gaul, into’ three parts, or districts, 
in each of which a different electric lighting 
company will lay its mains. Both are and incan- 
descent lights will cater for public approval ; 
but it is already pretty definitely established 
that the former are more suitable for open-air 
purposes, and the latter for indoor use. 

An interesting description of the Chinese 
varnish exported from Hankow comes from 
the British consul at that city. This valuable 
product comes from the gum of ‘Rhus verni- 
cifera, incisions being made in the trunk of the 
tree before daylight, so that the gum which oozes 
from them may be gathered and strained through 
cotton cloth in darkness, The access of light 
causes the gum to congeal with all its impuri- 
ties embedded in it. Moisture also causes it to 
solidify, so that in wet weather it cannot b 
strained ; but, curiously enough, the varnish is 
always applied to the object to be treated when 
the weather is damp, for otherwise it will always 
remain sticky. The coat of varnish usually takes 
a month to ry, but we are not told how _ 
that long period it is protected from dust anc 
insects, The consul has suggested that this 


varnish may possibly have been one of the 
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ingredients comprised in the celebrated Cremona 
yarnish, to which some of the mellow tones of 
the famous violins were to be attributed. He 
thinks that it might be worth the attention of 
modern musical-instrument manufacturers. 

The Pharmaceutical Journal recently described 
the discovery of a quantity of quicksilver in a 
walnut tree. The tree, which measured about 
four feet in diameter, was being cut in a timber- 
yard when the saw encountered a cavity full of 
the liquid metal. This opening had evidently 
been bored out, and had been originally plugged 
with a piece of deal after the mercury had been 
inserted ; but round this deal plug about eighteen 
inches of walnut wood had grown. It is esti- 
mated that the quicksilver must have been placed 
in the tree about two centuries ago, and probably 
under the mistaken belief that its presence would 
get rid of some insect pest which had attacked 
the wood. There is an old belief that the 

resence of metal will have a favourable effect 
in such a case, and the Chinese have a similar 
notion, which induces them to endeavour to cure 
an ailing tree by driving an iron nail into its 
trunk, 

All who know anything about the physical 
theory of music are aware that the modern 
method of tuning a piano or any other similarly 
keyed instrument represents a compromise, and 
is known as ‘equal temperament.’ It was 
common a few years ago to tune church organs 
by ‘unequal temperament,’ by which device 
certain keys were more perfectly in tune, but 
at the expense of the others, Many attempts 
have from time to time been made to construct 
instruments with an extra number of digitals to 
the octave, so that each key should be in perfect 
tune ; but, owing to their complication and the 
difficulty of using them, they have merely re- 
presented experimental contrivances. Curiously 
enough, it has been reserved for a Japanese 
inventor to show us how the idea can be success- 
fully carried out. Dr Tanaka has made and 
patented an harmonium in which the octave is 
provided with twenty sounds, which are uyder 
ready control of the player. It has been exhibited 
lately both in Germany and England, and has 
been very favourably received. Such an instru- 
ment, if it can be produced at a moderate _ 
would be greatly valued in the musical world. 

Many years ago it was — that photo- 
graphy should utilised in establishing a 
national collection of portraits of eminent persons, 
and the scheme only failed because it was found 
that the permanence of a photographic picture 
could not be guaranteed. Now, however, with 
improved processes, which are old enough to 
have been proved, this want of permanence is a 
thing of the past. To name two only, the 
Platinotype and Carbon processes; both are 
capable of yielding pictures which are quite as 
lasting as the paper upon which they are im- 
pressed. So the old scheme has been revived, 
and has now been started under altered con- 
ditions. Under the imposing title of ‘The 
British Museum of Portraits, the collection is 
now in the process of formation at South Ken- 
sington. The movement is due to the Amateur 


Photographic Association, of which the Prince 
of Wales is President. 
In the same manner that the old picturesque 
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line-of-battle ship has been superseded by the 
ugly modern ironclad, so the sailing merchant- 
man has been almost extinguished by the steamer. 
Even the familiar form of the latter seems to be 
threatened by a new kind of construction, which 
from its shape is known as a ‘whaleback.’ 
Such a vessel was recently discharging her 
cargo, consisting of eight thousand tons of grain, 
at Liverpool, after a voyage from Montreal 
occupying fifteen days. This curious vessel 
is built of steel throughout, and her top, 
which can hardly be called a deck, is of 
convex form, so that any water which may be 
shipped runs off immediately. There are nine 
hatches or plates, which are screwed on or off 
as may be necessary ; and the crew have further 
access to the outer world by means of two 
conning turrets, one fore and the other aft. The 
crew consists of ‘twenty men, whose lives must 
be passed in the body of the vessel except during 
ood weather. The length of the ship is two 
vundred and sixty-five feet, with a beam of fifty- 
eight feet, and a depth of twenty-four feet. 

ater-ballast can be pumped into the vessel in 
bad weather so as to submerge it entirely with 
the exception of the two turrets. Four other 
vessels built on a similar = are running 
on the American lakes, but they are of smaller 
capacity. 

A boat of quite another kind has been built 
at the works of Messrs Wyss & Co., and is 
now afloat for experimental purposes on Lake 
Ziirich. This little vessel is built entirely of 
aluminium, and owing to the extreme lightness 
wf that metal, its total weight is less than half 
that of a boat of the same size built of iron or 
steel. This vessel, or rather launch, is fitted 
with a two-horse-power petroleum engine, will 
carry six persons, and will travel at six miles an 
hour. It is noteworthy that the metal of which 
this launch is built was reduced from its native 
clay by electric process at the aluminium works 
at Schaffhausen. The dynamo machines at these 
works obtain their energy from turbines worked 
by the celebrated falls of the Rhine. The owners 
are therefore able to boast that the new vessel 
owes its origin to Swiss labour, Swiss material, 
and even Swiss motive-power. It is believed that 
such vessels made of aluminium, which possesses 
such advantages in strength, freedom from cor- 
rosion, and lightness, will gradually supersede, on 
the Swiss lakes at least, those built of iron. 

For a long time past most of the public clocks 
in Paris, as well as the timepieces in banks, hotels, 
clubs, and in many —_— houses, have been 
kept going by means of pneumatic power supplied 
from a central station; and to supply them with 
the necessary compressed air, a network of pipes 
has been laid beneath the city streets. Owing 
recently to one of these pipes being broken 
during the operation of taking up a portion of 
the roadway, all the clocks upon the pneumatic 
system, to the number of about ten thousand, 
suddenly stopped, to the great inconvenience of 
the business portion of the community. It was 
impossible to remedy the mischief at once, and 
the easiest plan was found to be to start the 
clocks once more at exactly twelve hours after 
the accident, thus’ obviating the necessity of alter- 
ing the hands of each individual clock. The 


system of supplying water, gas, electricity, air, 
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&c., from one fixed point is good in itself, for it 
represents economy of labour and materials ; but 
this case of stoppage shows that it is not without 
its inconveniences. 

M. Flammarion, a popular French writer on 
meteorological subjects, several of whose works 
have been translated into English, has lately 
been busying himself with an inquiry into the 
change of climate, which, during the past few 
years, has made itself disagreeably felt. From 
statistics which he has gathered, he shows that 
in every part of France and the Continent 
during the past six years, the thermometer has 
been getting lower and lower, the fall being 
more noticeable in the spring than in the 
other seasons of the year. Great Britain shows 
a similar excess of cold weather ; while, strange 
to say, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia, 
which we have been accustomed to regard as cold 
countries, have during the past four years had 
a higher temperature than that to which they are 
accustomed, M. Flammarion goes farther back 
than this, and quotes history to show that in 
ast years many trees which once flourished in 


Northern France are now found only in the, 


south, while others have disappeared altogether. 
Among these are named the lemon, which no 
longer grows at Languedoc; the orange, which 
has deserted Roussillon; and the Lombardy 
poplar, which has disappeared from the country 
altogether. He also points out that many noted 
vintages have ceased to be, owing to the impossi- 
bility of growing the grapes under the altered 
climatic conditions. There is not now a single 
vineyard, he tells us, to be found north of Paris. 

According to the United States consul at 
Jerusalem, the agricultural success of Palestine 
depends principally upon the wonderful capacity 
of the soil for vine-growing. At the present time 
this industry pays from forty to fifty per cent. 
better than any other kind of produce, the best 
wines being made by the German and Jewish 
colonists round about Jaffa and its neighbourhood. 
The old native vineyards are still in active cultiva- 
tion, and it is believed that within a short time 
the hillsides of Judea will be covered with vines to 
an extent never previously known. It is curious 
to reflect that this result is either probable or 
possible in a rainless land; yet it is a fact that 
during the whole period of growth from the 
blossom to the fruit, no drop of rain comes to the 
thirsty soil, the nightly mist which blows in from 
the supplying its place and bring- 
ing in the needful moisture. It is perhaps due 
to these conditions that the vines are wholly free 
from mildew, and are not subject to diseases 
affecting them in other countries. 

For some time past French agriculturists have 
been using as a remedy against vine, tomato, and 
potato insect pests a mixture which is known 
as boutlli bordeluise, which consists of three per 
cent. each of lime and sulphate of copper in 
water. The same effectual remedy has recently 
been tried with success in destroying a fungus 
which attacks beetroot, the leaves becoming at 
once more luxuriant and the root growing richer 
in sugar. It is believed that the remedy may be 
found applicable in other cases of plant-disease, 
and as it is very cheap in preparation and easily 
applied, agriculturists of an experimental turn 


Some interesting particulars, gleaned from 
Reports by United States consuls concernin 
the macaroni industry of Italy, have lately been 
er gee Originally, the term was applied to 

its of paste and cheese pressed into balls; but 
modern macaroni, including vermicelli and the 
various fanciful forms of paste used in soups, ig 
made of wheat-meal or bas, eggs, and water, 
Its manufacture is as much a household operation 
as is the work of breadmaking in our own country 
districts, and it may be said that the work is 
equally simple in both cases, The ingredients 
ave made into a paste with hot water, rolled out 
on a board, and after being left for a short time 
to dry, the sheet of paste is rolled up and the 
ends cut off in slices. These as they separate 
form strings of macaroni. The material is also 
made on a commercial scale at various factories 
where steam-machinery of the most perfect type 
is in use. In these factories the paste is forced 
through moulds, which give it its familiar pipe- 
like form. Good macaroni cannot be made from 
soft or tender wheat, and for this reason foreign 
grain is never employed if Italian can be obtained. 
The industry is a very large one, small factories 
being found in every part of Italy; but it is 
impossible to ascertain the amount of macaroni 
actually produced. 

A number of experiments were recently carried 
out with a new explosive called ‘Ammonite’ at 
the works of the Miners’ Safety Explosive Com- 
pany, Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. This new com- 
pound is a mixture of ammonium nitrate and 
nitro-naphthaline, both of which are in themselves 
inexplosive, but when combined, are capable of 
exerting enormous force. In the first 
experiment a cylindrical shot weighing twenty- 
nine pounds was fired from a mortar several 
times, five grammes of a different explosive being 
used on each occasion, While the gunpowder 
charge threw the shot a hundred and thirty-six 
yards, and dynamite two hundred and eighity- 
nine yards, the new explosive headed the list with 
a range of three hundred and twenty yards, 
Another experiment showed that while nearly 
every other explosive was fired by a weight 
falling upon it from a height, ammonite re- 
mained intact. A still more convincing proof 
of its freedom from ignition by percussion, 
was shown when rifle bullets were fired at a 
number of ammonite cartridges attached to a 
board, It is quite evident that in ammonite 
we have an explosive of very great value, 
which can be manufactured and handled with 
an amount of safety which cannot be claimed 
for any other compound of a like nature. 

The recent meeting at Bournemouth of the 
British Medical Association was a most successful 
one, and several papers of great interest to lay- 
men as well as to the profession were read. 
Among these was an able one by Dr Lauder 
Brunton entitled ‘Twenty-five Years of Medical 
Progress.’ In the course of this paper, Dr 
Brunton gave a curious instance of the manner in 
which evil often begets good. The stupidity and 
cupidity of the Spaniards of the Cordilleras many 
ago induced them to reap a rapid harvest 
y cutting down all their cinchona trees without 
pausing to plant fresh ones, This made the 
valuable drug quinine to become for a time very 


are advised to give it a trial. 


scarce, and its price ran up to a fabulous amount. 
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Chemists then tried to pre the drug synthe- 
tically, for it was evident that a fortune awaited 
a successful result, Perkins in the endeavour to 
solve the problem discovered the aniline colours, 
and the impulse which his labours gave to the 
study of aromatic compounds led to the produc- 
tion of salicylic acid, antipyrin, and other drugs 
without number, which have been invaluable 
to medicine. It may be mentioned that the 
wonderful staining of the aniline dyes 
have been most useful in histological research, 
and have made it possible to distinguish disease 

rms under the microscope which otherwise 
would have been quite invisible. 


MY INDULGENCE PASSAGE. 


An ‘Indulgence Passage’ is the name given to 
the permission to travel in a troop-ship which is 
sometimes granted by the naval authorities to 
people who cannot claim a passage as a right, 
but who, being themselves in the naval or mili- 
tary services, or closely connected with those 
who are, receive such an indulgence. This is of 
course a great boon to officers and their wives 
going on or returning from leave; or to one 
who, not being very well, wants a change ; or to 
relatives wishing to visit those near or dear to 
them serving abroad. 
Iam a military officer, stationed at Malta, and 
I thought it would be very pleasant to get away 
from that hot-house during the month of August, 
even for ten days; so I asked for an indulgence 
ge in the troop-ship Himalaya, which was 
to call at Malta and proceed from there to Cyprus 
and Egypt. My request having been granted, 
and having received eleven days’ leave, which 
would give a day to oy in case the ship did 
not return so punctually as she generally does, 
I started upon my indulgence passage, and felt 
much cooler even before Malta was quite out of 
sight. I doubt whether I could have looked 
back on the passage as an ‘indulgence’ if sea- 
sickness had tormented me; but, as almost for 
the first time at sea, it did not, and as every ohe 
on board was most kind, I felt with gratitude 
that I had been really indulged. Indulgence 
men-passengers pay six shillings and sixpence 
per diem for their food ; and ladies, five shillings 


and sixpence. It certainly was an indulgence to 
have a look at Cyprus and Feypt, and a pleasant 
time on board for ten days with people many of 
whom were friends, and all of aan were con- 
nected with my own profession, for the sum of 
three pounds five shillings. 

There are two classes of troop-ships. First, 
the great Indian ones, and then those that 
go to foreign stations not in India. To this 
second class belongs the old Himalaya, as she 
is affectionately called, because almost every one 
of any standing in the services has had a passage 
in her, and because she dates back from the 
Crimean war. Her size may be estimated from 
the fact that there were on board, when we 
returned from Egypt to Malta, no fewer than 
fifteen hundred soldiers, and yet there was room. 
She is fitted up with electric light and all 
modern improvements. 


What strikes a person taking a passage for the 


excellency of the order and discipline that pre- 
vails. They might be described as gigantic hold- 
alls, for there is in them everything from a 
needle to an anchor; but there is a place for 
everything, and everything is in its place. Even 
the ladies, who sometimes do not know their 
place, and who are wont to quarrel about 
precedence in reference to berths, seats at 
dinner, and other important trifles, are gradually 
wheeled into line by the tact and experience of 
the paymaster, who, poor man, looks after such 
matters. 

As for the ship’s company, they seemed to be 
always doing something. ‘They obeyed orders at 
the double, and so cheerfully, that it did one 
good to see them. We were much interested in 
some of the drills they went through. When 
the bugle sounded ‘Man overbvard,’ or ‘ Fire,’ 
or ‘Prepare to abandon ship’ (in boats), every 
man knew his place, and got into it in what 
seemed to us a very short time indeed. One 
poor lady became quite excited as she looked on 
at the last-named drill, and could not understand 
that it was only make-believe, as the children 
say. She ran about asking which boat she was 
to get into. 

For the first two days of the voyage, people 
did not know each other well, and were either 
suffering from or fearing an attack of sea-sick- 
ness. After this, the saloon piano began to be 
played, then there was singing, and occasionall 
a little dance. When a regiment came on board, 
its baud played every evening outside the saloon 
while we were at dinner. One evening the blue- 
jackets and soldiers gave a very good entertain- 
ment on the quarter-deck, when several amusing 
songs were sung. But indeed there was always 
something to interest us. A troop-ship is like a 
small town, and whether you look at the work- 
shops where the different artificers are working, 
or at the doings of the blue-jackets and soldiers, 
or at the horses, dogs, and other less common 
pets of the officers and men, you will not find 
time hang heavy on your hands. Some get quite 
excited over the ship’s run, and make small bets 
as to the day and hour of her arrival at the next 
ealling-place. Then there are deck-quoits and 
other games which give an appetite for the 
numerous meals that seem to succeed each other 
so quickly. We spent one morning on our 
return from Egypt examining the three colours 
or standards of Nejumi which were taken at the 
battle of Toski. An officer on board was bring- 
ing them as a present to the Duke of Cambridge, 
and he kindly showed them to us. 

The first land we saw after leaving Malta was 
Crete, along which we sailed for most of a day. 
It was very rugged, and we decided that one 
particularly high mountain was Ida, where the 
ancients said Zeus was educated. On the morn- 
ing of the fifth day we arrived at Limasol, which 
is one of the apologies for a harbour at Cyprus. 
The officers of the ship told us that there was 
nothing to see, and that it was not worth while 
landing. That, however, is what they say of 
most places; so we did land, and were much 
amused and interested. Limasol is a little town, 
consisting of flat-roofed mud-houses, some stone 
stores that were made at the time of the English 
occupation, a rather nice Greek church, and a 
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dirty, now and then bring you into very quaint 
courts, round which sit apathetic Turks smokin 

their hubble-bubbles quite regardless of the s 

of the nineteenth century elsewhere. Nearly as 
many things are sold in the streets as in the 
little open shops or bazaars. Women were sell- 
ing brilliantly-coloured silks, embroidery, and 
of course the ‘curios’ and Roman antiquities of 
which every one here seems to be i 
The great production of the island is grapes. 
In the little market I bought for a piastre, which 
is about a penny, two or three pounds of very 
fine ones, But, indeed, the table of weights and 
measures at Cyprus is decidedly vague. When 
I had selected a box of ‘Turkish Delight, the 
man proceeded to weigh it by putting into the 
opposite scale a horseshoe, two stones, and a 
small coil of wire! Of course I was satisfied. 

In these days, when national customs and 
costumes are being more and more assimilated, 
it is pleasant to come upon a place like Cyprus 
where this is not the case. Men and women 
dress for the most part like Turks and Greeks ; 
but the boots they wear are a national pecu- 
liarity. They come up over the knee, and are an 
inch, or sometimes as much as two inches thick 
in the soles, which are studded with nails so 
broad that they look like iron plates. I was 
told that some people do not take off these boots 
day or night as long as they last; and of one 
man who, being unable to do so, went to a 
ase when his foot came off along with the 

t ! 

We had six hours to remain on shore, and 
might have seen more of the island if there had 
been roads and we could have got a conveyance. 
The only road, however, in this part of the 
island is that which goes to Polimedia, where 
our soldiers are encamped in winter, and on to 
Mount Troédos, which is their summer camp. 
This last place was between thirty and forty 
miles from us; so we could not think of it. 
Nicosia, the capital, was also too far away ; and 
so was Famagusta, with its famous ruins and 
monastery. 

So, after spending some time at the little club, 
we returned to the ship. On our way we passed 
a place where they were auctioning skinfuls of 
wine. The auctioneer handed me a glass to 
taste. I thought it horrible, though it must have 
been necessarily pure, for anything the es riots 
could adulterate it with, even water, would cost 
more than the juice of the grape. If they ever 
knew the art of making wine, they have lost 
it now. 

We left Cyprus at 2.30 o’clock on a Wednes- 
day, much interested by what we had seen, and 
greatly admiring the shapes of its receding hills, 
with Mount Olympus crowning all. On the 
next day, about three o’clock, we sighted Ramleh 
and the low-lying forts of Alexandria. After 
dinner, we landed, and for four hours drove 
about the streets and suburbs. We were told by 
the captain on this Thursday night that the ship 
would not sail until Saturday morning at seven 
o'clock ; so what were we todo next day? We 
had seen Ramleh, Pompey’s Pillar, Ras-et-Teen 
Palace, and driven under the palm-trees alon 
the banks of the Mahmoodeeyeh Canal ; om 
this is all we were told to see in Alexandria. So 
I thought of Cairo. If I went up by the morn- 


ing express train and returned by the afternoon 
one, I would have a three hours’ glimpse at the 
wonderful city. With a certain amount of con. 
tempt for myself as a Yankee tourist, I resolved 
to do the journey of two hundred miles there 
and back, not so much for what I could see in 
Cairo in three hours, as that I might see the 
country between the two cities, which is the 
most fertile part of Egypt. And I consider that 
I was well repaid, for oe Arab villages that 
were strange to me, beautiful crops of cotton and 
maize, a laborious process of irrigation which 
made to blossom as a rose what otherwise would 
have been a desert, strings of camels bearing 
great burdens, and large iae-adeaed buffaloes 
at work along the banks of canal or river. 

At the Cairo station I saw a man who looked 
like a guide, and I asked him to show me round, 
He began to enumerate all the things I ought to 
see. ‘I know,’ I said, having to interrupt his 
learned-off catalogue, ‘that it would take three 
months, or even three years, to see Cairo pro- 
perly ; but as I have only three hours, I shall 
not attempt to do more than visit the three 
places I was advised to see—namely, the Citadel, 
the Gezeereh Palace, and the Arab quarters’ 
Getting into a carriage, we did this, and drove 
back through some fine boulevards to the station 
just five minutes before the hour for the train. 
What a view we had from the Citadel! Below 
was Cairo with its thousand mosques; at a 
distance, though looking nearer than they were, 
stood out in the clear air three large pyramids 
in one place, and nine smaller ones in another, 
Then there was the Desert, which I had always 
wished to see; and the Nile, most wonderful 
of rivers, At the Citadel, I visited the mosque 
of Mahomet Ali, which is almost made of or 
at least lined with alabaster; also the oldest 
mosque in Cairo, at both of which we had the 
experience of having large slippers put on over 
our boots. The drive to the Palace of Gezeereh 
was most pleasant. It is on the left bank of the 
river, under beautiful palms. The only other 
place we were able to see was a little bit of the 
Arab quarter. si 


VIGIL 


Au Love, if to-night, in the long dark hours— 
The desert that leads from dusk to dawn— 

You came through the tumult of winds and showers 
To the lonely house and the shadowy lawn ; 

In the hour of release for your gentle ghost, 

In the hour when we hope and believe the most ; 

Though your steps, as they always were, be light, 

I should hear you come through the storm to-night. 


A clear space breaks in the windy sky, 

And cruelly bright the moon looks through ; 
The tempest ends in its deepest sigh, 

The fields are silver with frosty dew ; 
Now, now, while the day is a sleeping child, 

And the tortured world again takes breath ; 
Come back from your Eden undefiled, 

With a gift in your hand, of life or death. 

E. S. 
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